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AFFECTIVE FACTORS IN RECALL* 


FEW years ago in an attractive article, entitled ‘‘Oblivescence 
of the Disagreeable,’’? Hollingworth stated that ‘‘the canon- 
ization of saints, the apotheosis of strenuous historical characters, 
the obituaries of our friends, the reminiscences of childhood, all 
testify to this natural and universal habit of forgetting the bad and 
exalting the good.’’ After citing a number of examples, referring 
to Colgrove’s conclusions that the pleasant memories predominate 
over the unpleasant ones, and briefly epitomizing some Freudian 
doctrine, Hollingworth concludes: ‘‘The fundamental fact back of 
all this is that the disagreeable does oblivesce to a more striking 
degree than the pleasant. In art, in pedagogy, in penal procedure, 
in long-deferred criminal trials, and in daily life, the principle is 
everywhere apparent. Even in reasoning, the gratifying, confirma- 
tory instance sticks in the mind, while the negative cases all go 
glimmering into oblivescence.”’ 

Later E. N. Henderson replied to Hollingworth :* ‘‘The memory 
of a disagreeable experience may be agreeable, disagreeable, or in- 
different.’’ He then reports an experiment on 10 college students, 
each of whom was asked to relate a hundred incidents remembered 
in his or her life. Then each was asked to grade these incidents as 
agreeable, disagreeable, and indifferent. He found 55.1 per cent. of 
the answers were scored as agreeable, 11.8 per cent. as indifferent, and 
33.1 per cent. disagreeable. He points out that the subjects perhaps 
tended less to name disagreeable experiences; that they probably 
failed to give accurately the feeling of their original experience; and 
that probably in the lives of most of us the agreeable incidents far 

1The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to Miss Maude Beck and Mr, 
Geo. Replogle, students in the writer’s class of psychology (1913-14), for con- 
ducting the experiments in schools A and B, respectively, and for aiding the 
writer in the tabulation of the original data; especially to Mr. Replogle who, by 
not following the regular instructions of the experiment, discovered the value of 
a short period of time for writing the random lists. 


2 This JOURNAL, Vol. VII., pages 709-714. 
8 This JOURNAL, Vol. VIII., pages 432-437, 
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outnumber the disagreeable. He concludes that his figures give a 
negative answer to the question, ‘‘Do we forget the disagreeable?’’ 

In the following study the chief emphasis was placed on a deter- 
mination of the relative tendency to remember the thing best liked 
and that liked least. In all, 232 subjects from normal school, high 
school, and grades were tested. They were asked to write random 
lists of names of familiar things, such as colors, musical instruments, 
animals, fiction, famous women of all time, famous men of all time, 
ete. Then they were asked to write the name of the thing liked best 
of each of these classes of objects; then, the thing liked least. 

Three forms of the test were given: A. Pupils of School A from 
high school to 4th grade were told to write as quickly as possible 
the names of 20 foods, 10 animals, 10 colors, 10 books, 10 musical 
instruments, and 10 persons. Then their papers were collected, and 
they were instructed to write on another sheet the name of the food 
liked best, without regard to whether it appeared in the random list 
or not. When that was written they were told to write the name of 
the food liked next best, and so on to the 4th like; likewise with ani- 
mals, colors, etc. Then they were asked to write the name of the 
thing disliked most, or liked least, of each of the classes given (that 
of persons excepted). 

B. Pupils of School B, high school, and 7th and 8th grades, were 
asked to write as many names of the several classes of objects as 
possible in a given time. The time (about one minute interval) was 
called when the subjects began to look about and to show hesitancy. 
The subjects were asked to select from their random lists the name of 
the thing liked best and that liked least. Three minutes had been 
planned for the random list, but in order to adapt the experiment 
more nearly to the programme of the school the experimenter limited 
the time as noted above. The advantage of this briefer time is 
obvious, for it eliminates the more disparate and chance associations, 
Furthermore the briefer random lists secured thereby avoided some 
unnecessary drudgery in handling the data. 

C. Since test C (on the normal school) was given last, the writer 
gave the subjects only one and one half minutes in which to write 
each random list. These lists were, the names of foods, animals, 
works of fiction, famous women of all time, famous men of all time, 
and famous living Americans. 

The records show for all three tests that the thing liked most, on 
the average, appears much nearer the first name in the random list 
than the thing liked least. Likewise the percentage of dislikes not 
included is always much higher than the likes not included. With- 
out exception in all random lists, the percentages of cases of the 
first-like are predominantly above the median and those of the least- 
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like, below. For example, by school A the first-like, on the average, 
appeared as number 2.8 in the random list of ten names of animals; 
the fourth like, as number 3.9; and the least-like, as number 7.4. For 
color, the respective numerical positions were, 3.0, 5.5, and 6.4; for 
books, 3.9, 6.0, and 6.5; for musical instruments, 2.1, 3.0, 7.3. Not 
one omitted the first-like from the random list of animals; 9 omitted 
the fourth-like, and 27, the least-like. For colors, the respective 
figures are, 2, 8, 9; for books, 8, 16, 15; for musical instruments, 
0, 5, 15. The numerical position was chosen as the measure here 
because the number of names in the random lists was constant (ten 
names). Since there was no way to determine the exact position of 
the first-like and the least-like not named in the random list, a con- 
servative plan was adopted whereby such were counted as appear- 
ing one place below the last named in the random list. Therefore, 
because so many more of the least-likes than the first-likes were 
omitted from the random list, the position of the average least-like as 
indicated by the figures is far higher than the actual position. In 
schools B and C the position of the first-like and the least-like were 
located with reference to the median of the random lists. In these 
schools the random lists were limited by a definite time for their pro- 
duction and not by a definite number of names. Consequently, the 
lengths of these series varied rather widely, and, therefore, the dis- 
tance from the median was relatively a more intelligible standard 
than the numerical position. 

By 72 per cent. of the boys of school B the animal liked best from 
among those named in the random list appeared above the median 
of the list, and in only 43 per cent. of the cases the least-like from 
among the random list was found to be above the median of the list. 
On the other hand, by 20 per cent. of the boys, the first-like was 
below the median and the least-like was below the median in 44 per 
cent. of the cases. Furthermore, the first-like stood first in the 
random list for 31 per cent. of the boys, the least-like for 8 per cent., 
while the first-like appeared last in the random list in 5 per cent. of 
the cases and the least-like appeared last in 18 per cent. of the cases. 
The records for the girls were practically the same as those for the 
boys, 7. e., there was no appreciable sex difference. 

As in school A no exception was found to the rule that in all 
random lists, of colors, foods, etc., the average position of the least- 
like is always lower than that of the first-like. Moreover, the average 
position of the first-like is always above the median, from one to 
two places; while with a few exceptions the average position of the 
least-like is below the median. But the total-average distance of the 
first-like above the median for all the random lists is much greater 
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than the average distance below the median of the least-like. The 
total-averages are, + 1.6 and —.5, respectively. 

On the average, for all the random lists, by both sexes together, 
the first-like was named first in the random list by 32 per cent. of the 
cases and the least-like by 8 per cent.; while the first-like was named 
last by 5 per cent. and the least-like by 17 per cent. 

The records of the 73 normal school students almost unanimously 
endorse the results obtained from schools A and B. However, the 
percentage of cases whose first-like appeared above the median of the 
random list was about the same as the percentage of cases whose 
least-like appeared below the median. It will be remembered that in 
school C the two choices were made regardless of the random list. 

Comparing the positions of the first-like and the least-like in 
reference to each other, one finds in school A that the least-like ap- 
peared below the first-like in the random list of animals, for example, 
in 84 per cent. of the cases, while the first-like appeared below the 
least-like in 12 per cent. of the cases. The respective figures for 
school B are 69 and 31; for school C, 79 and 18. On the average, 
the least-like is 49 places below the first-like for school A; for 
schools B and C it is 2.2 and 4.4, respectively. 

Variability from the numerical position was computed for school 
C, which shows, on the average, an a.d. of about three places for the 
several things, and about as great variation for the likes as for the 
dislikes. Likewise the average number of random names given by 
this group was found to range from 6.7 to 15.5. It is obvious that the 
larger the group from which the random lists were selected the 
greater the length of the random lists; for example, the average num- 
ber of famous women named was only 6.7, while in the same time 10.4 
famous men were named. 

It should be noted that while the normal-school girls were asked 
for a random list of foods, most gave specific names for each; but in 
naming their first-likes there was such a tendency at vagueness and 
generalities that the writer abandoned his attempt fully to classify 
the data. For example, 9 out of 71 named ‘‘fruits’’ as the first 
choice of foods, 21 named ‘‘vegetables,’’ while practically all these 
specified certain fruits and vegetables in the random lists. However, 
one finds no such predominance of general classes of dislikes. The 
highest was ‘‘fatty things’’ by four cases, and three named ‘‘soups.’’ 
This difficulty was scarcely noticeable with schools A and B. Prob- 
ably the stronger and more numerous habits of short-cut methods 
and classification by the normal-school girls may offer some explana- 
tion. Tendency to generalize was slightly shown in reference to fic- 
tion ; a few stated that they liked or disliked a certain author’s books, 
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for example, while they specified definite names of books in their 
random lists. 

A study was made of the number of different items named as 
chief-likes and least-likes by 71 normal-school girls, with the follow- 
ing results: 

No. Item as Greatest-like No. as Least-like 


PRUNE 3 Sc dein Headvcesce 9 24 
INROUN GS Sr tose wevwe wanes 53 52 
Famous women ........... 27 23 
Famous men ............. 22 28 
Famous Americans ....... 31 23 


By the 64 children of school A the respective figures are: for foods, 
27 and 32; for colors, 13 and 9; for musical instruments, 8 and 11. 
One could not say from these records whether people vary more as 
to their greatest-likes or as to their least-likes. However, there seems 
to be a difference in the distribution of these items; the leading item 
liked most appeared much more frequently on the whole than the 
leading item liked least. For example, ‘‘dog’’ was the foremost 
first-like of animals (by 23 cases) and ‘‘snake’’ the foremost least- 
like (by 18 cases). For fiction the respective figures are 5 and 5; for 
‘*famous women,”’’ 26, 18; for ‘‘famous men,’’ 36, 16; for foods, 9, 6; 
and for colors, 23, 9. 

Apropos of the statement made above that the least-like is more 
often omitted than the first-like from the random list, is the fact that 
‘‘Benedict Arnold’’ named by one out of four as the least-liked 
American was given in the random list by only three cases. Such 
names that call out strong emotional distastes seem especially to ob- 
livesce. 

Of course it has been assumed in this study that, as a rule, when 
one writes a random list of names of things one will tend to write 
down first those words most readily recalled. All other things being 
equal, it is safe to assume that the words which will first come to 
mind are those which from habit most readily offer a response to the 
situation, ‘‘ Name-of-animals, ete.’’ It must be admitted, however, 
that many obvious factors interfere in such tests as the above, and 
that when one writes a random list, each word when named tre- 
mendously aids in the determination of the next word to be recalled, 
so that as one would expect, one finds in the records many cases 
where the appearance of a name obviously suggested a whole group 
of names. However, one would expect these difficulties to be about 
evenly distributed among the first-likes and the least-likes. 

The difficulties noted above would be especially true where the 
list of words were written slowly or showed selection; therefore a 
brief time assigned for the random lists seems desirable. Further- 
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more, limiting the chief-likes and least-likes to the random list con- 
tributes so much in the handling of the data, that in the long run, 
it seems to be the superior method. If the subjects were unexpectedly 
called upon for these random lists a second or a third time after a few 
weeks’ interval, the reliability of such lists could be pretty accurately 
determined, and some interesting records on personal consistency 
could be obtained. 

In addition to the stated test given in school C, the writer finally 
returned the random lists and asked the subjects to grade by nu- 
merals the order of preference of the names of the several lists, and 
to indicate with which number their dislikes began. But so many 
names were assigned the same rank by each subject, that these 
records were of little value. It would be a simpler method to have 
the subjects, after stating their chief-like and least-like, in general, 
select from their random list their chief-like and least-like, and finally 
to have them cut their random lists in slips and arrange these slips 
in order of preference, indicating where their dislikes begin. 
Thereby one would have three mutually corroborating tests, and a 
definite record of the number, as well as the order of the likes and 
dislikes, recalled in the random lists. At best, one can only hope to 
show general tendencies. 

In conclusion it seems safe to assert that, as a rule, one tends to 
recall the thing best-liked more readily than that least-liked. From 
this it is pretty safe to infer that one tends to remember the agreeable 
rather than the disagreeable. However, in the interpretation of the 
above data and in the conclusions drawn by Hollingworth from his 
striking examples, it has been taken for granted that what one ex- 
presses is the measure of what one remembers, and that what one 
does not express is the measure of what one forgets. If we were not 
social creatures and subject to social constraint, this assumption would 
be safe. But we are social creatures and have social memories. 
What we recall at any particular moment is partially determined by 
the social import of that part of our experience recalled. Certainly 
what we express of our past experience at any particular moment is 
selected by our social relations at that time. 

Our natural tendency to please others and to win their conse- 
* quent approval makes us select from our experiences those things 
which we consider to be most agreeable to our audience and specta- 
tors. In reference to the immediate ends those experiences selected 
for expression will, perhaps, always be most agreeable to us; but inde- 
pendent of the end, 7. ¢., in and of themselves, they may not be agree- 
able. Indeed, they may be positively disagreeable ; for example, a bit 
of experience which in recall has always been disagreeable to me, 
may, when related to another, give me a very agreeable experience at 
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the moment of my telling, if it elicits an agreeable response from my 
audience, especially if the desire for such a response is uppermost. 
But this relating of the experience need not make the once disagree- 
able experience permanently agreeable. Per se it may be as disagree- 
able to the relator as ever. The individual and the social values of 
our experiences do not necessarily coincide. 

The ‘‘canonization of saints, apotheosis of strenuous historical 
characters, obituaries of our friends,’’ etc., as cited by Holling- 
worth, are instances of social memories. No one would argue that 
social memories are composites of individual memories, that the 
records and traditions of what we call our history are merely sum- 
totals of all individuals’ memories. Probably it would be safer to say 
that the social impress left by earlier times is a resultant of social 
perception and expression rather than a sum-total of selective indi- 
vidual memories. 

The first account that went to make up what we know about the 
past depends foremost on the facts and qualities attended to by the 
first recorder and narrator. What he related depended upon what 
he had perceived and what his social ideals made most agreeable for 
him to relate. What he perceived, in turn, was partially determined 
by his fellows. Therefore the selectiveness of his perception, and 
most of all the selectiveness of his record and narration, were socially 
determined. In other words, the social group largely determines 
what we shall perceive to be related and determines what we shall 


- relate. 


As to ‘‘the obituaries of our friends,’’ of course we write and say 
the most agreeable things we can recall. We seek for comfort then - 
and we know our fellow mourners seek for comfort, too. We exalt 
the virtues of the dead because it gives us comfort first to think upon 
their virtues; then this in turn reflects much comfort in the comfort 
it contributes to our fellow mourners. It is not a matter of memory 
so much as a matter of expression, for well we know that even while 
we search for most agreeable memories of the dead many disagree- 
able memories will often haunt us. 

And so with nearly all the instances that Hollingworth relates 
there obtain so many complex social factors that while on the surface 
these instances seem to be proof positive of a ‘‘universal habit of 
forgetting the bad and exalting the good,’’ yet all they do prove is 
that we tend to express the agreeable and neglect and inhibit ex- 
pression of the disagreeable. . 

While in the make-up of the random lists in the writer’s study 
the social factor does not always seem to be so prominent as in Hol- 
lingworth’s examples, yet in the last analysis, the writer’s data only 
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show that the agreeable more readily finds expression, as a rule, than 
the disagreeable. 

Of course there is biological evidence to make one believe that 
memories tend to vanish into oblivescence when they lose expression ; 
and probably in the long run memory and expression are commen- 
surate. However, it must be remembered that all types of past ex- 
periences seek expression, whether good or bad, in spite of their re- 
pression. The psychoanalysts have done much to emphasize the fact 
that while one strives to check and to forbid expression of one’s dis- 
agreeable experiences, the latter tend somewhere to find expression, 
as in dreams, for instance. And so while Hollingworth calls Freud 
to support of his theory, Freud here can well be cited to show the 
fallacy of Hollingworth’s assumption. 

Furthermore, disagreeable things become things to be avoided. 
In all learning it is well to remember the unsuccessful and con- 
sequent disagreeable reactions so they will not be repeated. In the 
welfare of the individual, in all social progress, it is very essential 
and most natural to remember, in order to avoid, the useless and the 
hindering responses. The fact then that we avoid and neglect to do 
some things does not necessarily mean that they have been forgotten ; 
on the other hand, it may be conclusive proof that they have been 
remembered. Henderson put it well: ‘‘We forget not so much vaad 
disagreeable ideas as useless ideas.”’ 

Finally, if the assumption upon which this study was pursued 
is valid, the rule obtained by the writer’s figures holds good only for 
about 80 per cent. of the subjects tested. How about the other 20 
per cent., especially those whose least likes were named first in the 
random lists? Probably in these cases the disagreeable in the former 
experiences were attended by rather strenuous emotional disturb- 
ances which contributed toward a wide variety of neural discharge, 
therefore increasing the possible connections or associates with other 
things which might be more vital and much more agreeable; so that 
in the recall, the wide number of by-associates would increase the 
possibility of recall of the obviously disagreeable. The question still 
unanswered is, How far does one’s silence measure one’s forgetting 
and how far does one’s expression measure one’s recall? 


Garry C. MyYERs. 
BROOKLYN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. 
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SOCIETIES 


THE JOINT MEETING OF THE AMERICAN AND WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


HE American and the Western Philosophical Associations met 
together at the University of Chicago on December 28, 29, 

and 30. This, the fourteenth meeting of the American Association, 
wag the first occasion on which these two societies have met jointly. 
The present writer feels that he needs no authority from either asso- 
ciation to express high appreciation of the hospitality of the officers 
of the Quadrangle Club, who performed the difficult feat of enter- 


taining at the same time the members of several scientific bodies. 


Owing to the distance of Chicago from eastern centers, the major- 
ity of those attending the conferences were members of the West- 
ern Association. Abstracts of the papers presented are given below. 


Individuality through Democracy.—GEORGE CLARKE Cox. 

It is important to emphasize the value of individuality, not merely 
as opposed to the social unit, but as an end in itself. The conception 
of the individual was largely that of Professor Warner Fite, modified 
by the philosophy of Avenarius, which does not demand self-con- 
sciousness of the individual, but merely complete self-expression. As 
a simple matter of fact, all men do seek their own will, not the will 
of the group. 

There are two sharply contrasted views of the proper relation of 
the individual to the state, viz., the Teutonic view, which is also Pla- 
tonic and aristocratic, and the Anglo-American view, represented by 
Spencer, Mill, and Fite. This is truly democratic in that it does 
not impose any will upon any other. It is tending to be obscured 
to-day in America by state socialism. Dewey and Tufts seem to em- 
phasize the view that, in the final analysis, man lives for the group. 
This is denied as a matter of fact. 

Democracy consists, not in any specific form of constitutien, but 
in that temper which would set free every individuality to be itself in 
so far as this is consistent with a like freedom for all others. Greater 
values thus develop than under any conception of man’s relation to 
his group; but even if they did not, there would be no way of stop- 
ping the democratic movement. The submerged and terrorized indi- 
vidualities of the greater part of mankind are emerging. No man 
whose equal participation in group activity is denied can feel any 
group responsibility. Every man flouted by his group has a good 
case against it. 

But because of the undeniable fact of the inequality of natural en- 
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dowments, true democracy does not produce leveling, but differen- 
tiation and opportunity. Moreover, far from destroying the state, 
the growth of individuality is the only sure guarantee of its per- 
manence, since there will be no suppressed wills. 

Men are in danger of forgetting the highest of all values,—self- 


direction. Utilitarianism, apparently democratic, is essentially aris- 


tocratic in the bad sense—it suppresses minorities. The true individ- 
ualist is concerned for other individuals, not from altruistic motives, 
but to guarantee himself against suppression; and he is not wedded 
to any form of the state, but is opportunist and Fabian in policy. 


Democracy and the Melting-Pot—H. M. Kaen. 

A review of the historic conceptions of justice shows that Plato’s, 
in the Republic, envisages its essence. Plato’s elaboration of the con- 
ception assumes a homogeneity of race which no longer holds and a 
limitation of the nature of the individual which never did hold. 
When, however, the modern psychological conception of individuality 
and the modern ethically diversified political state are substituted for 
Plato’s assumption, the Platonic conception of justice becomes iden- 
tical with the modern conception of ‘‘democracy.’’ 

The meaning of ‘‘democracy’’ has passed in modern times through 
three phases. Based originally on the doctrine of ‘‘natural rights’’ 
which makes the fundamentum divisionis of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, it begins by an abolition of all differences in the con- 
ception that all men were created ‘‘free and equal’’ with the right ‘‘to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ Politically this prin- 
ciple was expressed in the doctrine of ‘‘one man, one vote’’; econom- 
ically, in the use of free land and the conception that ‘‘ America is 
opportunity.”’ 

The second phase of the meaning of democracy came with the 
transition from agricultural to industrial organization, from rural 
to urban populations, from homogeneity of origin and tradition to 
diversity of origins and traditions, from a comparatively uniform 
distribution of wealth to the present very unequal distribution. In 
this phase the conception of democracy is socialized. Its attention 
is no longer fixed on the individual, but on the machinery of govern- 
ment and the distribution of wealth. It tends toward an increase of 
central police power on the one side, and toward the increase in the 
flexibility of political power on the other. It still insists that gov- 
ernment is an instrument aiming at the welfare of the governed and 
that the machinery of government must be such (7. e., party gov- 
ernment) as to be easily abandonable when it proves inefficacious. 
But it tends in practise toward the suppression of individualities, the 
centralization of power, and the hypostasis of instruments. Recent 
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reform movements, i. ¢., the progressive party, illustrate this. In this 
stage ‘‘democracy’’ is instrumental and corrective, not intrinsic in 
its significance. 

There are signs of the development of a new phase in the meaning 
of ‘‘democracy’’ which may lead to a restoration of its intrinsicality. 
This phase turns on the rise to consciousness of factors long present 
in the state life of both Europe and America, but obscured in Amer- 
ica by the scope of industrial enterprise, the ease of communication, 
and the ‘‘miracle of assimilation,’’ in clothes, manners, and news- 
papers. It has led to the conception that America is a ‘‘melting-pot,”’ 
the womb of a newer and happier race, etc. But in fact nothing 
could be farther from the truth. The urban and rural populations 
are stratified,—first of all geographically, the layers of the races of 
Europe following the streams of migration westward; then, in- 
dustrially; different nationalities follow different employment, and 
finally, socially, the upper classes being in the long run identical with 
the earlier comers. 

All these ethnic groups have a distinct physical and cultural hered- 
ity and even when they are mobile they mix hardly more than they 
mix in Europe. Americanization follows the laws of imitation and is 
on the whole superficial. Those immigrants who brought national 
self-consciousness with them, persist in it, e. g., Irish, Creoles, Poles, 
and French; those who acquire it here look back to their European 
homes. Anglomania is paralleled by Teuto-mania, Gallo-mania, ete. 
Lost connections are resumed, new ones are established. In political 
forms, social activities, and cultural interests the country is as diver- 
sified and as homogeneous as Europe. This is seen best in the char- 
acter of education in different sections of the country, for example, 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. The school system, which 
should Americanize, becomes expressive of the cultural background of 
the majority of the citizens. America is to-day a theater of a ‘‘war- 
fare of cultural ideals.’’ The older tradition— of the New England 
School, Mark Twain, Walt Whitman, and Bret Harte—no longer 
dominates. Germanism, Scandinavianism, Gallicism, Hebraism, are 
competing forces and have their local centers within the boundaries of 
given geographical regions of the country and states in the Union. 

The United States is, in fact, states, a federation of politically 
and ethnically diversified peoples, who as they become more prosper- 
ous become more self-conscious and nationalistic. All in all, this is 
as it should be. ‘‘Opportunity’’ can be only opportunity to realize 
one’s capacities. These are determined by heredity and look back 
both historically and psychologically. The freedom of self-develop- 
ment implied in the Declaration is now conceived as the freedom of a 
social self, this self is at its broadest efficacy ethnic. Spiritually the 
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democracy of America tends to become a democracy of nationalities, 
each seeking, in cooperation with others, the perfection proper to 
itself. Such a democracy is, however, an exemplification of the Pla- 
tonic principle of justice. Economic and legal considerations are sec- 
ondary to it, as they represent means, while it is the unconscious goal 
of the peoples of the United States. Primary and coordinate with it 
is the question of education, as Plato points out, and the problem of 
justice should find its solution first through that, once the goal has 
been established, rather than through the economic and political 
changes. In house-cleaning, it is necessary to have a clean inside 
first of all. 


Justice and Progress.—H. B. ALEXANDER. 

The conception of justice is grounded in the compromise of con- 
flicting ends. The product of active justice is harmonization and 
adjustment. The correlative passive quality is obedience to law, 
divine or human, the recognition and observance of rights. The 
logic of justice may be made out by considering the custom of judicial 
thought. Such a consideration discovers three general maxims, which 
form, as it were, the presuppositions sought for; first, justicial reason 
must be teleological in form, organized, that is, with reference to 
aims recognized as authoritative by the judicial mind; second, justi- 
cial reason must define attainable ends; third, justicial reason rests 
upon the assumption that all proper desire is for the good; the ends 
that judicial decisions define must be felt to be good. From these 
three axioms a single philosophical assumption emerges. Law is an 
expression of faith in the indefinite amelioration of man’s nature and 
*this assumption of human progress is to the logic of morals what the 
‘assumption of the uniformity of matter is to science. Both assump- 
‘tions are articles of faith, but each is the foundation for all the ration- 
ality possible in a whole department of thinking. Justice in individ- 
ual cases of what is due this man or that is the individual’s equity in 
human progress. To say this is to point out at least that justice 
belongs primarily to man’s theoretic nature, and that it may find its 
satisfaction not in the gratification of the passional or appetitive 
soul, but in that of the intellective. Only when life and life’s situa- 
tions are made reasonable to man is justice attained. 


What can Philosophy Contribute to Conceptions of Justice? —H. A. 

OVERSTREET. 

The paper contrasted the hitherto prevalent view of justice ex- 
pressed most sharply in the principle: to each in accordance with what 
he can afford, with the view increasingly in evidence: to each in ac- 
cordance with his needs. The first view took it for granted that, with 
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the removal of the feudal distinctions, all fundamental needs could 
be met through the efforts of the individual. The more modern view 
realizes that there are numerous needs which are incapable of being 
fulfilled save through cooperative action. Hence an increasing ex- 
pression of the principle that where needs can not be fulfilled through 
individual effort the obligation is upon society to devise means for 
their cooperative fulfilment. In laws governing conditions of labor 
and habitation, in accident-compensation laws, in provisions for 
public education, etc., society is organizing itself for the cooperative 
fulfilment of individual needs. There are vital needs, however, which 
society has not yet institutionally recognized; for example, the need 
for adequate medical aid, for equal access to legal advice and assist- 
ance, for full participation in economic processes and rewards. 

With the principle, to each according to his needs, must be placed 
its correlate: from each according to his realized capacities. Modern 
society commits flagrant injustice inasmuch as in many cases it de- 
mands of its individuals far more than the development of their ca- 
pacities warrants, as, for example, in the demand for citizenship 
which it makes of child-labor adults, motherhood of untrained girls, 
thrift and industry of wage earners exploited and devitalized. A 
just state will raise the capacities of its citizens to the level of its 
demands. ’ 

The problem of justice, then, involves essentially the discovery 
of the fundamental needs of human personality. This is the peculiar 
problem of the philosopher. Economics, political science, and juris- 
prudence have suffered from inadequate conceptions of personality. 
It is for the philosopher to contribute to modern discussion his pro- 
founder and more comprehensive understanding of the function and 
scope of the human individual. 


Private Property and Social Justice in the Inght of Social Psychol- 
ogy.—W. K. Wricur. 

Collectivists and many other advocates of social reform maintain 
that the extensive substitution of public for private ownership of 
property is a demand of social justice. In opposition it has been 
urged that collective ownership is opposed to ‘Shuman nature.’’ But 
what is ‘‘human nature’’ in this connection? We must look to social 
psychology for an answer. The aggressive assertion of ownership is 
instinctive, and preceded the appearance of collectivism in early 
group life. Collectivism is, therefore, not more ‘‘natural’’ to man 
than private ownership. But while acquisition is instinctive, econ- 
omy, like other moral virtues, is a matter of development. Moral 
evolutionists are agreed that the race first acquired the virtues of 
justice and benevolence within small personal groups and later ex- 
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tended them to larger circles of humanity. The child likewise first 
has to learn to be just and benevolent in home and school. The vir- 
tue of economy is subject to the same laws of development. A demo- 
cratic society, therefore, can only become economical on condition 
that its citizens are successful in the management of private capital. 
The moral virtues necessary to successful public ownership of a con- 
siderable proportion of productive wealth can be acquired by society. 
on this condition. Society will then be able safely to undertake 
many of the various forms of amelioration proposed by socialists and 
others, such as approximate equality of education and other forms 
of opportunity, insurance of every one against sickness, accident, un- 
employment, old age, and death. Pragmatism, whose full signifi- 
cance in this connection has not been understood by Walling, can be 
construed in favor of the positions of this paper. The aims of social 
justice and the right to private property are, therefore, compatible, 
and they may both be secured in accordance with the psychology of 
human nature. Only that society could be called truly social in which 
every individual enjoyed free opportunity to develop his personality 
in every important respect, including a liberal education and the 
acquisition of private, income-producing property. 


The Injustice of Punishment.—ELLswortH Faris. 

‘‘The just man is he who takes in the whole of a situation and 
reacts to it in its wholeness.’’ Punishment is a voluntary inflicting 
of suffering against the will of the punished. It must be done in a 
formal manner and by the group to which the punished individual 
belongs. In formal punishment the personality of the punishing 
agency is divided. There are two groups appealing for recognition 
and their claims are antagonistic, and so the spirit of him who pun- 
ishes is divided against itself. 

A social reaction is one of three—immediate, abstract, or con- 
erete. The immediate attitude is the primitive form of reaction. The 
savage has a definite type of behavior toward his own family, what- 
ever they may do, and another very different attitude toward his 
enemy, quite independent of what acts they perform. The abstract 


attitude involves the construction by the imagination of some con- © 


ceptual explanation of a difficulty. Thought builds a bridge across 
the chasm of experience. This type of reaction characterizes formal 
punishment, There is always a mathematical equation. ‘‘ Lex tal- 
ionis’’ is of this type. It is not true that ‘‘lex talionis’’ was the 
primitive form of reaction, for restraint, calculation, and abstraction 
are essential to it. Punishment includes the placing of the offender 
in a definite and previously defined category. The concrete atti- 
tude is alone completely social. It consists in the assumption of the 
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réle of another. It is the putting of oneself in the place of another. 
All three types are useful and necessary in our social dealings. They 
become unjust only when they are improperly emphasized. Abstrac- 
tion, being the neglect of something essential, is unjust if made rela- 
tively permanent. 

Formal punishment is a perpetuation of an abstraction, the denial 
for a term of years that normal human relations are any essential 
part of the offender. It, therefore, emphasizes the evil instead of 
remedying it. Punishment is unjust, but that does not necessarily 
mean that it should be immediately abolished. It may be that it is 
the best we know and that it will be necessary to perpetuate the in- 
justice for a time. But it would be well to admit it. It would be 
better to change the word and the aim to correction and remedy. 
The law is administered by officers representing the force of the state. 
Correction would be under the direction of scientists representing the 
skill and intelligence of the state. The juvenile court and the boys’ 
court are illustrations of the possibility of taking official cognizance of 
theft and crime with no thought of punishment. 


The Duplicity of Democracy: Democratic Equality and the Principle. 
of Relatwity—A. H. Luoyp. 

Equality, basal to all democracy, has been too much of a dogma, 
having often been taken absolutely instead of relatively, that is, as 
applying to all actual and possible conditions of life instead of as 
only contextual and as dependent for its actual meaning on some 
historical situation. Again, democracy and its equality constitute 
no mere end, final and intrinsic; they are but the means to some new 
purpose developing in the life of the time of their rise. However 
good in itself, democracy is also good for something else. 

Thus the democracy of the contract-philosophers, when judged 
by historical context, was primarily anti-militaristic. The ‘‘natural 
rights’’ claimed, life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness—this last 
being translated into the safe possession of property—were only such 
rights as militarism had been signally interfering with; so that men 
were to be leveled only with respect to the differences of the tradi- 
tional military aristocracy; and such leveling was for the actual 
purpose of creating among men equal opportunity in the newly 
developing life of commerce and industry. So was one aristocracy 
to be succeeded by another. 

The succession, moreover, was to be, as on the whole it certainly 
has been, in so far as it has been accomplished at all, evolutional, 
not revolutional. Industrialism, in other words, far from being the 
mere supplanting of militarism through an anti-militaristic democ- 
racy, has only been its control, its being made a life to self, as we say 
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of children learning to read to self, and then its positive mediation, 
its employment of force and mechanism or system being made to de- 
pend on exploitation of natural or physical forces and resources in- 
stead of, as before, on the forces and resources directly embodied in 
human beings with all their personal feelings and interests. Our 
present developing industrialism—or is it now developed ?—may be 
spoken of as militarism vicarious in the natural environment or as 
militarism dehumanized and objectified. Mediation, I mean the de- 
velopment of anything in life into a freed means or instrument of 
life, requires what, however clumsily, I am here calling dehumaniza- 
tion and objectification. 

In further illustration of the mediation accomplished by democ- 
racy, history shows militarism itself, even that of imperial Rome, 
depending on democracy, albeit on its own very specific democracy, 
on a democracy whose demanded equality of men was only ‘‘spirit- 
ual.’’ Men were equal rather for not having any earthly ties or re- 
lations than for having such. They were equal in their Stoic apathy, 
their skeptic’s imperturbability, their religious—in good time Chris- 
tian—faith and ‘‘resignation.’’ For the historically later earthly 
content of life, liberty (of course liberty of person), and property, 
men’s quality had to wait on achievement, even on the achievement 
of the then military aristocracy. 

A third illustration may be seen, as certain views of the present 
day suggest, in the rise or the expected rise of a new and anti-indus- 
trialistic democracy. Such a democracy would mediate a new aris- 
tocracy, for which I here venture no name. Only the anti-militaristic 
rights of life, liberty, and property would be supplanted by, or de- 
veloped into, such new natural rights as—the names are hard to find 
—useful occupation, the freedom of an educated skill, and the un- 
hampered enjoyment of all the now so well developed social machin- 
ery. More concisely, work, education, and facility of commerce are 
the new earthly content with which an anti-industrialistic democracy 
would back equality. 

To summarize so far, in general the democratic ery for equality 
at any time and in any context evidently must refer to fairly well 
and fairly generally established conditions, to a traditional type of 
life, the opportunities of which must have been widely realized by 
mankind as well as effectively exploited, and it must imply that its 
demand for equality is for the sake of the free development of some 
new type of life, of life under a new valuation, the old type being 
made by the equalization, by the dehumanization and objectification, 
only mediate to the new type. So, besides democratic equality being 
relative and contextual and besides the mediation of it, besides its 
positive mediation of a new aristocracy, in democracy or in the life 
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of society in which the demand for democracy appears, we see also a 
certain duality or—because democracy has not usually been candid 
as to its own purposes—a duplicity of life and interest. This duality 
or duplicity, moreover, involves distinct difference in kind; since the 
passing and the rising aristocracies, between which the democracy 
stands, are objects, respectively, of attack and ideal endeavor, or, 
again, are different as means and end are different. Indeed the 
duality here seems very comparable with that of the material and 
the spiritual and, like it, must be understood as a moving or func- 
tional duality, not a metaphysically fixed one; being fixed only in 
principle, not in content or application. 

How, now, are democratic leveling and mediation accomplished ? 
Only by socialistic measures. Socialism should not interfere with 
pioneer life in any field or on any plane, where competition and re- 
wards to the best are important, but it seems both necessary to prog- 
ress and humanly just when applied to already well-developed ways 
and instruments of life. Unfortunately many people are socialistic 
without any thought of the mediation, just as many are democratic 
without thinking of the relativity of the equality. 

Democracy, we may conclude, is no mere name for specific eras 
or for particular forms of local political organizations. Democracy 
is one of the two ever-present motives in all social life, aristocracy 
being the other. 

But, now, changing the viewpoint a little, the nature of democracy 
and its demanded equality may be seen in the conditions and results 
of all conflict. Witness such things as fair play, balance of power, 
armed neutrality, rules of the game, agreement as to weapons, and so 
on. Conflict, incident to all aristocracy, tends to balance or equaliza- 
tion, both parties or all parties learning of each other, methods and 
powers thus becoming distributed; and, accordingly, the outcome is, 
or at least always tends to be, a drawn battle. The drawn battle, 
however, means more than control and suspension of certain ways of 
fighting ; it means also, besides this negative result, the positive benefit 
at once of mediation of these ways and so of the development of new 
ways, involving greater self-control and a new system of values, for 
carrying on the conflict. So in conflict may democracy be seen as ly- 
ing between a passing and a rising aristocracy. 

From all of which finally may be now extracted, in addition to 
things that need no further specific emphasis, two things of at least 
mentioning importance. Thus: (1) Specific ‘‘natural rights,’’ 
whenever a basis of democracy, must have been achieved, or earned, 
not given; and they always differ according to the aristocracies 
between which the democracy lies as mediator; and (2) Peace has 
worth, not as a final cessation of all fighting, but as the means to a 
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higher type of life’s battling. ‘‘Democracy is no golden age; but the 
gold of all ages, which some new aristocracy is ever ready to spend 
and, spending, to enjoy.’’ 


The Conflict of Moral Ideals—EvaNnvrer BraDLEy McGibvary. 

Two motives have stood in the way of the acceptance of the rela- 
tivity of morality; the fear that thereby morality would lose its au- 
thority, and the desire to act on unquestionable principles. This fear 
is ungrounded if morality stands for human interests, for it is these 
interests that will always give to morality its authority. An ideal is 
not a cold idea; it is an idea of something desired; it is heated in 
the fiame of passion, else it were no ideal. A moral ideal is a glowing 
vision of conduct and of social life such as we wish to see realized. 
It is our longing for it that converts it into a dynamic force. So long 
as we have ideals, the desires behind these ideals will give them 
weight. The wish for unquestionable principles for action is natural, 
but in other cases we are willing to act on principles others question. 
What is necessary is that we should not question our own principles; 
if others question them we are willing to fight for what we believe in. 
Many wars illustrate the fact that neither side is less strenuous be- 
cause its view of the case is repudiated by the other side. Why not 
the same condition in moral matters? 

The adjudication of conflicts of fundamental moral ideals is not 
secured by appeal to principles universally recognized: the very 
fact of conflict is witness to the lack of such principles. The adjudi- 
cation of such differences is the result of the victory of one ideal over 
another. Such victory is secured in various ways. Not the least im- 
portant or least common way is that of resort to physical force. 
The critical battles of history have settled by might of arms the ideals 
to be accepted for many successive generations. The American Civil 
War decided that in this country slavery be considered wrong; it 
established the ideal of a certain sort of freedom. The wars of 
the Crescent decided that Mohammedan moral ideals should prevail 
in what by the issue of these wars became Islam. If we, in looking 
back upon the course of history, decline to acknowledge that in any 
particular case might thus made right, that is because another might 
has meanwhile arisen and brought our sentiments into accord with 
its sway; and from the point of view of the new ideals that have thus 
triumphed we condemn what was once victorious. The decision now 
is ours and of course we make it with our standards to control it. 
The recognition that might thus makes right, instead of debilitating 
our morality, should make us fight the harder for the victory of 
our ideals. 

But the might of arms is not the only might that is operative. 
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Every moral judgment is a weapon in moral warfare. A moral 
judgment is not a cold intellectual process. It has an animus. We 
blame, and thereby insidiously seek to arouse displeasure in what we 
blame. We seek by expressing disgust to produce similar disgust in 
others. The prophet of every virile ideal has wielded the lashing 
tongue. Punishment is another weapon in moral warfare. Force is 
used to suppress the advocates of alien ideals, and thereby to suppress 
these ideals themselves. Praise is another means employed, analogous 
to military rewards. 

In all confrontation the right is on both sides till one side is an- 
nihilated. How then shall we judge the parties to such a conflict? 
There are two ways, each right in its place. In one way we recog- 
nize the right of each side to defend its own. When we are impartial 
arbiters, we do not arbitrate, but recognize a military status quo, 
maintaining a strict neutrality. In the other way we actually seek 
to arbitrate, but in doing this we show our partiality. Having 
adopted certain principles, having elected certain ideals, we pass judg- 
ment by these ideals. This very use of our own standards shows that 
we are not neutral. If we call ourselves impartial, this impartiality 
is our own partiality eulogized. 

Such a view of moral conflict does not leave us hopeless as to its 
solution. The solution will come by fighting the matter out; and 
history shows that what in one age seems a hopeless impasse is cleared 
away in time by the action of such forces as have already been men- 
tioned. Such a view also enables us to answer the question whether 
there has been moral progress in the course of the ages. The judg- 
ment as to progress always involves a standard by which movement 
is evaluated. Here again when we are the assessors, we make the 
assessment with our own standards to determine our judgment, and 
incidentally to determine by moral browbeating or moral suasion 
the judgment of others. When we know what we want, we can, 
assuming knowledge of relation of means to end, decide whether a 
historical movement has been toward this end, 7. ¢., progress, or away 
from this end, 7. e., retrogression. Relativity in morality leaves us 
with real ups and downs in moral history, just as the various antipodal 
gravitational ups and downs still leave us each with an actual up and 
down for the place which he for the time occupies. Just as the pull 
of gravitation tells the traveler which way is up and which way 
down for the place he momentarily occupies, in like manner it is the 
pull of our present system of desires that determines which way is up 
and which way down in moral movements; but our decision here is 
not a decision for the universe at large; it is a decision, nobis 
judicibus. 
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The Social Origin of Absolute Idealism.—Gro. H. Sasine. 

Like all English philosophy, idealism was largely an interpretation 
of English social and political experience. The political philosophy 
of the first half of the nineteenth century, whether in the theory of 
natural rights or in the utilitarian laissez faire politics and econom- 
ics, rested upon the belief that liberty arises from the limitation of 
social control; it assumed a sphere of individual interests which 
ought not to be invaded. A partial realization of this ideal in prac- 
tise produced a reaction against it which began to be general about 
1850. and affected liberal legislation in the ’70’s and early ’80’s. 
The constructive idea in this reaction was a more positive notion of 
freedom issuing in the belief that society should use its organized 
power to guarantee, so far as possible, a certain degree of positive 
achievement; an opportunity, at least, for all citizens to enjoy the 
benefits of a civilized life. The self-realization ethics of the English 
idealists was an effort to theorize this belief. It rejects the older 
antithesis of social control and freedom, of public and private inter- 
est, of egoism and altruism. In its criticism of earlier philosophy it 
centered its attack upon subjectivism and individualism, consider- 
ing the essential function of consciousness to be self-transcendence. 
Hence it regards social relations as a product of consciousness and, 
therefore, different in kind from spatial or causal relations between 
non-conscious beings. Reciprocally it regarded self-realization for 
the individual as impossible except in the pursuit of socially beneficial 
ends; Individuality and social organization progress pari passu. For 
the absolute idealist, however, the concept of a perfectly realized in- 
dividual, or an ‘‘eternal consciousness,’’ remains necessarily vague 
and largely without content. The social organization, therefore, since 
it supplies the content of the individual’s ideal, tends to become ab- 
solute. The individual becomes an organ of society and self-realiza- 
tion is merely the finding of one’s station in society. This is best 
illustrated in Bradley’s statement of self-realization in his ‘‘ Ethical 
Studies.’’ Absolute idealism thus becomes destructive of the ideal of 
positive freedom which it set out to establish. A metaphysical 
pluralism is the more natural accompaniment of such an ethical ideal. 


Voluntarism and objectivity —H. W. Wricut. 

An attempt to outline a system of voluntarism with particular at- 
tention to the problem of objectivity. 

Will is the root activity of conscious experience. It seeks to effect 
such coordinations of movement as satisfy the greatest variety of in- 
terests. The power of movement (in tri-dimensional space) and of 
choice between given interests are thus equally original with volition 
itself. Objective reality is that which conditions the operation of 
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will, permitting, and thus sanctioning, certain actions, checking and 
frustrating others. An idea is realized when it is re-experienced as 
the result of effortful action and thus brought into dynamic relation 
with actual experience. Thought is a specialized form of volition 
whose aim is to represent all objects that can be realized. In pursuit 
of this aim it relates ideas dynamically, in terms of the activities re- 
quired to produce them. These activities are two—movement and 
choice. Hence two ideal systems are developed, the mechanical and 
the teleological, the world of motion and the world of value. This 
dualism can not be overcome by intellect since it goes back to volition 
of the original principle, and is a presupposition of thought itself. 
It can be overcome only by action, by making the mechanical order 
contribute to the fulfilment of personal interests, such unity being 
directly experienced in the emotion of satisfaction which crowns 
finally successful labor. 


The Logical Analysis of Intrinsic Value.—A. P. Brogan. 

The first requirement in any scientific discussion of value prob- 
lems is the rigorous definition of all other value terms by one or more 
value terms taken as fundamental in the value system. As extrinsic 
value terms (denoting worth as means or parts) depend upon in- 
trinsic value terms (denoting worth as ends or wholes, such as 
“‘good,’’ ‘‘bad,’’ ‘‘better,’’ ‘‘beautiful,’’ possibly ‘‘ought’’ and 
‘‘right’’) intrinsic value terms alone will be discussed. Neither 
‘*vo0d’’ nor ‘‘ought’’ can be taken as the fundamental value term. 
Apparently the relation ‘‘better’’ (or its converse ‘‘worse’’) is the 
only term which can be taken as fundamental within the system, 

Analysis shows that the determining logical characteristics of 
this relation (and the postulates for a value system) are as follows: 

1.1. Better is contained in diversity. 

1.2. Better is transitive. 

1.3. The relative product of better and of not-worse is contained 
in better. 

1.4. Whatever is in the field of better is identical with the fact 
that there is an entity (or entities) having some quality (or rela- 
tion), or is identical with the fact that there is no such entity (or 
entities). 

1.5. Not-better is identical with not-better limited to the field 
of better. 

1.6. All facts about non-existence are equal in value. (Equal in 
value. means neither better nor worse. ) 

These postulates suffice for all deductions about intrinsic value, 
except that additional postulates are required for the problematic 
operation of ‘‘adding”’ intrinsic value objects (to avoid G. E. Moore’s 
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‘principle of organic unities’’). With Russell’s theory of logical 
types, postulates 1.4 and 1.5 could be replaced by a single postulate. 

All so-called axiomatic or a priori knowledge about value facts is 
found to be the result of purely logical deduction from these postu- 
lates and the definitions of other value terms. 

Examination of the relation ‘‘better,’’ taken as fundamental and 
undefined within the value system, shows that ‘‘better’’ can not be 
so adequately identified with any other (non-value) relation that this 
other relation can be used to define ‘‘better.’’ For present human 
knowledge ‘‘better’’ must be taken as a simple and unanalyzed rela- 
tion. It must be studied as being what it is and not as being some- 
thing else. 

All arguments that such a value relation is ‘‘subjective’’ or ‘‘un- 
real’’ are based upon trivial fallacies. While there is no more certain 
proposition known to be true from which it can be deduced that this 
relation has a ‘‘real’’ reference to facts, there is no reason for doubt- 
ing that ‘‘better’’ has all the ‘‘reality’’ possessed by the relations 
studied by other sciences. 

On this logical basis, with the help of inductive methodology, 
value discussions can become value sciences. 


An Interpretation of Naturalism and the Impersonal.—J. H. Faruey. 

If one inductively analyzes the writings of philosophical natural- 
ists, one is struck by the common trend of interpreting a large num- 
ber of fundamental concepts. This marked trend is what charac- 
terizes naturalism, and not merely the tendency to emphasize sense 
experience or sense verification. The marginal as well as the focal 
elements in a philosophical movement should be considered in de- 
termining the real nature of a thought movement. Its peculiar 
methods of viewing numerous concepts is identical with much of im- 
personalism or with absolute idealism. Naturalism is not an organ- 
ized system of thought, but a pronounced group of attitudes toward 
certain fundamental concepts, as of unity, identity, change, motion, 
dependence, and independence, absolute, relative, being, non-being, 
consciousness, control, value, reality, ete. Naturalism naively adopts 
this attitude. Though not a system, these attitudes of naturalism 
may become in the hands of a dialectician the basis for a group of 
peculiar problems out of which a subtle dialectic may result. Very 
much of Bradley’s ‘‘ Appearance and Reality’’ is, in reality, such a 
dialectic, though Bradley has no purpose of showing the dialectic of 
naturalistic attitudes. 

Naturalism is not synonymous with materialism, mechanism, nor 
externalism. It is not identical with extramentalism or positivism. 
It is not merely a doctrine of the self-sufficiency of nature in oppo- 
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sition to supernaturalism. It does not aim to show that laws give 
an exhaustive account of individuals. It is more than the methods 
of physical science as applied to the world, ete. 

The concept of the real is so important in naturalism that we may 
say philosophical naturalism as distinct from scientific naturalism is 
a doctrine of the absolutely fulfilled treated as a self-sufficient affair 
without essential reference or relation to any process of fulfilling, 
without relation to any means, meaning, or reference, and without 
relation to the expression of any unfulfilled nature. It completely ig- 
nores, either tacitly or explicitly, to describe and explain the world in 
terms of absolute fulfilment. 


Conscience and the Highest Good.—Rurert C. Lope. 

It is important to make a distinction between process and con- 
tent, and abstracting from the process side of conscience, to analyze 
its content. Conscience represents the application of a moral impera- 
tive to a particular case. Implicit in primitive conscience, explicit in 
reflective conscience, we find reference to a ‘‘moral law,’’ claiming 
universal validity. The highest good is found to be, not any particu- 
lar ‘‘good,’’ but the highest degree of goodness, 7. e., of conformity to 
the moral law. The highest good in this sense, 7. ¢., as a higher degree 
of approximation to such conformity, always at least implicit in con- 
science, must be made explicit for highest development of moral per- 
sonality. 


Both associations dined together on Monday evening at the 
Quadrangle Club, where the members listened to the address of their 
president on ‘‘ Ethics of States.’’ This was a stirring paper, the pub- 
lication of which should not be long delayed. It discussed with ener- 
getic criticism the conception of the state as power, a ruthless con- 
ception which idealizes the doctrine of survival, the great materialism. 

The members of the Philosophical Associations had been invited 
to express opinions on the organization of the Society of American 
Professors. Great interest was manifested in the undertaking, to- 
gether with a cordial approval of its purpose. 

On Tuesday afternoon the members of both associations were in- 
vited to meet in conjunction with the members of the American 
Political Science Association to listen to a paper by Professor W. 
F. Dodd on ‘‘ Constitutional and Political Guarantees’’ and a paper 
by Professor George H. Mead on ‘‘Natural Rights and the Theory 
of Political Institutions.’? An invitation was also extended to the 
members of the two associations to attend the delivery of the presiden- 
tial address before the Political Science Association, by Professor 
John Bassett Moore. 
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Of the American Philosophical Association, Professor A. C. Arm- 
strong was elected president; Professor W. E. Hocking, vice-presi- 
dent; and Professor E. G. Spaulding, secretary and treasurer. The 
new members of the executive committee are Professors Morris R. 
Cohen and Wilbur M. Urban. 

Of the Western Philosophical Association, Professor A. H. Lloyd 
was elected president; Professor C. E. Cory, vice-president; and 
Professor H. C. Longwell, secretary. Professors F. C. Sharp, H. B. 
Alexander, E. H. Hollands, and E. H. Lindley were elected new 
members of the executive committee. 

It had long been felt that the title, American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, was too comprehensive to be properly the name of any single 
society. Ten years ago, after some correspondence between the Amer- 
ican and the Western Philosophical Associations, the American As- 
sociation voted to defer the matter of a possible change of name until 
there should be a joint meeting of the two associations. The meeting 
just held at Chicago being the first joint meeting, the question was 
automatically revived. The association, accordingly, instructed the 
Executive Committee, as supplemented by three members to be ap- 
pointed by the Chair, to consider the advisability of a change of name 
together with some sort of amalgamation among the three philosoph- 
ical asociations of the country. 

The place and date of the next meeting of the Association were 
left to the Executive Committee with power. 


WENDELL T. BusH. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Distinction Between Mind and Its Objects. Bernarp BosaNQueT. 
Manchester, England: University Press. 1913. Pp. 73. 


Mr. Bosanquet in an interesting lecture expounds the new realism as 
promulgated from the University of Manchester, and especially from Dr. 
Alexander. To Mr. Bosanquet the doctrine of “ physical realism ” seems 
to stand midway between materialism and idealism. If materialistic, it is 
not so in the old sense, for it aims at a complete recognition of the world 
as we know and love it, and has no faith in a prerogative reality of spatial 
properties. It accepts external things in all their concrete richness of 
existence as reality independent of mind: color and music are just as real 
as atoms and gravitation. There is no higher and lower plane of reality: 
universals, too, are real, and are not a product of mind. Mr. Bosanquet 
presents this view with sympathy and enthusiasm, and welcomes a philos- 
ophy that gives us so full and rich a world. Yet he can not accept the 
doctrine in its entirety, and when he passes from presentation of his sub- 
ject to criticism of it, it is like passing from sunlight to shadow, for 
meanings become blurred and misty for the ordinary unsophisticated 
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mind. The criticism contains nothing that has not been urged before by 
critics of the Hegelian type. Just how does it throw light on the ques- 
tion of universals to be told that “a universal is the effort of a content to 
complete itself as a system”? And is the question of the mental or non- 
mental character of objects of sense made more clear by Mr. Bosanquet’s 
discussion of “blue”? He says: “ What I see when I look at a blue thing 
has unity and life. Its parts support and determine one another by explicit 
compresence, it pulsates with feeling, a common tone which involves the 
presence of a whole all at once, reinforcing and modifying every part by the 
simultaneous effects of all.... What makes the blue reinforce and 
modify the blue? ... What sort of medium does such a unity involve? 
Surely that of consciousness and no other. Blue, then, while it retains the 
character of blue, must have in it the life of mind.” What does this 
mean? I am sure the ordinary person, even the ordinary philosopher, 
would be depressed and bewildered by this account of “ blue.” 

The main point of Mr. Bosanquet’s criticism is that the realist has 
reduced the place of mind in the world to its narrowest conceivable limits, 
and has cut off from it the great body of physical reality. To Mr. 
Bosanquet this cut-off body of reality shows within itself a “ vitality, 
primarily logical, but for this reason ultimately and in essence involving 
continuity with a psychical system.” As long as this severance prevails, 
a just estimate of “ reality-values ” is impossible. 

For (1) it is a mistake to take mind as one object and reality as an- 
other. “Mind is always a whole, . .. an object is a fragment.” This 
fact makes it difficult to assess the reality of objects apart from mind. 
“For what is real must surely be a whole, whatever else may be its char- 
acter.” 

(2) Mr. Bosanquet can not accept the theory that sense presentations 
are non-mental and physical. For any analysis of a sense content, “ blue,” 
for instance, seems to show (as quoted above) that blue possesses a kind of 
unity that shows it has in it the life of mind. It is “logical.” This is 
true also when we analyze what is meant by a universal. A universal is 
of “the nature of a conation,” an endeavor towards a whole which indi- 
cates participation in the life of mind. Also the tertiary qualities can 
not escape being regarded as distinctively psychical. 

(3) But above all, the realist fails to be satisfactory because he has 
failed to inquire into the conditions of self-existence. If you want to find 
out what is real, you must ask what it is to be self-existent. Mr. Bosan- 
quet says “ The nature of being a world or whole is what I take to be the 
condition of self-existence.” “ A mind is a whole, that is, in its nature 
and intent; an object is a fragment.” “There can be no concrete whole, 
but a whole centering in mind, and no self-existent whole but a concrete 
whole.” Does the reality of the physical realist measure up to this? No, 
not if its reality is abstracted from mind, and so rendered dead and 
meaningless. “Objects of finite mind and finite mind itself... are 
details of reality essentially continuous with each other and reciprocally 
indispensable.” The realist makes the mistake of confusing “ independent 
of ” with “in abstraction from.” Mr. Bosanquet’s conclusion is that “the 
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continuity of the real world with mind is the inevitable goal and climax 
of twentieth-century physical realism as opposed to eclectic materialism.” 
“Tf the object is to be real in its fullness, as it is the merit of that doc- 
trine to affirm, it must be maintained in connection with its complete 
conditions. To try and hypostatize it apart from organisms and their 
minds is an evasion of the task. ... Abstraction is an abandonment of 
the quest.” 


Fiorence ©. Lamont. 
ENGLEWoop, N. J. 


The Elements of Psychology. Davw R. Masor. Columbus, Ohio: R. G. 
Adams and Company. 1914. Pp. xv + 413. 


The revised edition of Professor Major’s work is almost identical with 
the original edition. Sundry corrections, notably of anatomical errors, 
and some slight additions are made. Minor rearrangements of material 
have also been undertaken—such as bringing what was formerly printed 
under “The Nature of Attention,” into a new section entitled “ Popular 
View of Attention.” 

The reviewer in commenting upon the unrevised edition expressed the 
wish that some portions of the text had been less of the nature of pabulum, 
since in his judgment one way of raising standards of scholarship is to 
presuppose a modicum of intelligence in one’s students. It may be that 
this opinion was unjustified, but it still remains difficult for him to con- 
ceive how students of college age should require the enlightenment of the 
following paragraph which has been added to the section “ Thought as 
Judgment.” In explanation of the phrase “relation to other things” 
(p. 252) we have the following: 

“ Suppose one is thinking of a boulder’s ‘ relations’ to other things. To 
assert that the boulder lies to the right or left, east or west, above or be- 
low, inside or outside, of some other specified thing, that it is east of a 
given oak tree and inside an iron fence, is to utter judgments regarding its 
spatial relations. Temporally regarded, one may continue, the boulder in 
its present form antedates certain geologic events and is subsequent to 
certain others. Again, one is thinking of causal relations when one affirms 
that the boulder’s present form and position are due to glacial action. 
One may designate its further relations by noting that it is composed of 
certain substances and belongs to such and such a class of rocks. These 
may serve as examples of statements regarding the physical relations in 
which objects stand to one another. We also speak of ‘human relations,’ 
the relations in which human beings stand to one another, e. g., parent and 
child, principal and agent, author and reader, judge and jury, general and 
army, class and pupil, society and individual, and so on.” 


JOHN WARBEKE. 
Mr, HoLyoKE COLLEGE. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. October, 1914. The 
Distribution of Consciousness and Its Criteria (pp. 471-499): Ropert 
MacDovuaatu.—The psychologist experiences consciousness, but must in- 
quire for its boundaries to explain it. The nervous system correlates the 
body very closely with consciousness, this connection giving rise to many 
problems. Consciousness as a form of energy, like other forms, is con- 
ditioned by specific forms of physical activity. Consciousness manifests 
itself in the various different reactions that may follow stimuli and the 
possibility of progressive changes in response to the stimuli. Adaptation 
and the Chemical Theory of Sensory Response (pp. 500-527): LEoNARD 
T. Trotanp.—Corrections and elaborations of Hering’s theory of the metab- 
olism of response are presented. Touch, temperature, motor activity, 
taste, and vision are considered metabolic. Olfaction presents a peculiar 
chemical mechanism. Audition and the labyrinthine senses present purely 
mechanical forms. Appendix. On the Psychology of Poetic Construc- 
tion (pp. 528-537): Rapostav A. Tsanorr.—The first draft of a poem fur- 
nished a laboratory record of the poet’s imaginative consciousness. The 
Effect of the Attitude of the Subject upon the Measure of Sensitivity 
(pp. 588-543): Samuet W. FEerRNBERGER.—Mental attitude can cause large 
variations of sensitivity as shown by the judgment of lifted weights. The 
Association Method in its Relation to the Complex and Complex Indi- 
cators (pp. 544-594): Samuret C. Kous.—The psychology of association is 
very important in education. The fundamental factors of character, tem- 
perament, condition of mentality, and psychological eugenics are to be 
found in the nature and development of associations. Bibliography. 
Appendix,-complex indicators and association series. Book Notes (pp. 
595-598): Silvios Canestrini, Ueber das Sinnesleben des Neugeborenen. 
William Stern, Psychologie der friihen Kindheib. Herbert Silberer, Prob- 
leme der Mystik und ihrer Symbolik. Graham Wallas, The Great So- 
ciety. Dr. Ludwig Zoepf, Die Mystikerin Margaretha Ebner. David R. 
Major, The Elements of Psychology. Edwin M. Johnson, The Vital Law. 
Hugo Miinsterberg, Psychology. Carl E. Seashore, The Psychological 
Monographs. Dr. Arnold Ruge, Die Philosophie der Gegenwart. Dr. 
Wilhelm Paszkowski, Berlin in Wissenschaft und Kunst. Franz Selety 
Die Wirklichen Tatsachen der reinem Erfahrung, eine Kritik der Zeit. 
Dr. Karl Marbe, Fortschritte der Psychologie und ihrer Anwendungen. 
H. L. Smith and Charles H. Judd, The Thirteenth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. Von Hellmuth Falken- 
feld, Wort und Seele; eine Untersuchung iiber die Gesetzte in der Dich- 
tung. A Bibliography of the Scientific Writings of Wilhelm Wund (pp. 
599). E. B. Trrcuener anv W. S. Foster. Indez. 


Blackwell, Antoinette Brown. The Making of the Universe. Boston: 
The Gorham Press. 1914. Pp. 198. $1.00. 

Brunswig, A. Das Grundproblem Kants. Leipzig: Verlag von B. G. 
Teubner. 1914. Pp. vi-+170. 3.60M. 
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Coulter, John Merle. The Evolution of Sex in Plants. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1914. Pp. 140. $1.00. 

DeMichelis, E. Il Problema delle Scienze Storiche. Torino: Fratelli 
Bocea. 1915. Pp. x+ 390. 5L. 

Durell, Fletcher. Fundamental Sources of Efficiency. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 1914. Pp. 368. $2.50. 

Forel, August. Uber Unser Menschliches Erkenntnisvermégen. Leipzig: 
Verlag von J. A. Barth. 1915. Pp. 19. 80M. 

Holt, Henry. On the Cosmic Relations. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1914. 2 vols. Pp. xi+ 989. $5.00. 

Lawson, Charles. The Buried Ideal. Boston: Sherman, French, and 

Company. 1914. Pp. 183. $1.25. 

Psychological Researches of James McKeen Cattell. A review by some of 
His Pupils. Archives of Psychology, No. 30. New York: The Science 
Press. 1914. Pp. v-+ 101. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor JoHN B. Watson was elected president of the American 
Psychological Association for the ensuing year. Professors R. P. Angier 
and W. D. Scott were elected to the Council for a period of three years, suc- 
ceeding Professors Max Meyer and Margaret F. Washburn. The Council 
voted to hold the next meeting of the association at the University of 
Chicago on December 28 to 30, 1915. A special meeting for the reading 
of papers was also authorized to be held at San Francisco during the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. This meeting will be held in affiliation with the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science within the week 
August 2 to 7, 1915. The organization and arrangements were placed in 
the hands of a committee consisting of Professors G. M. Stratton (Chair- 
man), Lillien J. Martin, and Warner Brown. 

At the business meeting of the American Philosophical Association at 
Chicago on December 30, the following officers were elected: President, 
Professor A. C. Armstrong; Vice-president, Professor W. E. Hocking; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Professor E. G. Spaulding. Professors Morris 
R. Cohen and Wilbur M. Urban were elected to the executive committee. 


At the meeting of the Western Philosophical Association, Professor 
A. H. Lloyd was elected president; Professor C. E. Cory, vice-president; 
Professor H. C. Longwell, secretary and treasurer. The new members 
elected to the executive committee are Professors F. C. Sharp, H. B. Alex- 
ander, E. H. Hollands, and E. H. Lindley. 

Proressor Max Meyer, of the University of Missouri, calls attention 
to the fact that the Hugo Claparéde mentioned, in the issue of this Jour- 
NAL for January 7, as being dismissed from the University of Geneva, is 
Hugo OClaparéde, the lawyer, and not Ed. Claparéde, the psychologist. 

On February 5, 6, and 7, Dr. John Dewey, professor of philosophy at 
Columbia University, gave three lectures at the University of North 
Carolina, under the McNair Foundation, on “Philosophy and_ Politics 
with Reference to Modern German Thought.” 





